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A  portion  of  the  Temperance  men  made  a  separate  nomination 
for  Governor  and  State  officers  at  the  last  election,  which  was 
supported  by  about  four  thousand  votes,  but  which  did  not  in 
any  sense  represent  the  Temperance  strength  of  the  State.  The 
various  organizations  are  harmoniously  at  work  with  accumulat¬ 
ing  power  and  influence. 

JVeio  Hampshire. — This  State  has  a  strong  Prohibitory  Law 
upon  its  statute-books,  passed  by  the  Republican  party  in  1855, 
which  was  amended  a  few  years  later  at  the  request  of  Temper¬ 
ance  men,  giving  one-half  the  fines  to  the  complainant.  Last 
year,  the  Republican  Legislature,  by  a  vote  of  153  to  145,  passed 
a  State  Constabulary  Bill,  submitting  it  to  the  people  for  rati¬ 
fication,  which  was,  however,  defeated  by  a  large  majority.  A 
third  party  nomination  for  Governor  received  about  1,200  votes. 
There  is  manifestly  great  room  for  a  more  thorough  and  sys¬ 
tematic  enlightenment  and  education  of  the  people.  The  past 
year  has  been  one  of  great  reviving  interest. 

'Vermont. — The  Prohibitory  Law  is  well  enforced  in  more 
than  half  of  the  State.  A  State  Society  is  doing  good  service. 
The  Legislature  passed  an  amendment  to  the  law,  making  the 
person  who  furnished  liquors  responsible  for  the  damage  to  per¬ 
son  or  property  arising  therefrom. 

Massachusetts. — The  new  Prohibitory  Law  went  into  opera¬ 
tion  on  the  1st  of  July  last,  and  has  been  productive  of  much 
good,  although  but  partially  enforced.  The  State  Constable  has 
been  shorn  of  half  his  force,  but  with  a  handful  of  men  is  do¬ 
ing  the  best  he  can,  notwithstanding  the  weak  counsels  of  timid 
friends  and  the  determined  opposition  of  open  and  secret  ene¬ 
mies.  The  fall  election  was  warmly  contested  on  both  sides. 
The  prohibitionists  worked  with  much  zeal  and  energy,  electing 
a  Legislature  favorable  to  the  law.  As  yet,  the  efforts  to  repeal 
or  amend  have  been  unsuccessful.  Secret  leagues  have  been 
formed  to  oppose  prohibition  and  favor  license  laws.  From  the 
report  of  the  State  Constable,  we  find  the  following  interesting 
and  valuable  statistics : 

The  total  prosecutions  for  1869  were  10,267  ;  total  amount  of 
fines  and  costs  paid,  8141,277  62.  During  the  last  four  years 
the  expenses  of  the  State  police  have  been  8473,138  85  ;  re¬ 
ceipts  in  county  treasuries,  8492,678  95  ;  balance  in  favor  of  the 
police,  819,540  10;  1,024  liquor-dealers  abandoned  the  traffic  the 
past  year.  In  November,  1867,  under  a  prohibitory  law,  the 
places  for  selling  liquor  in  Suffolk  County  were  reduced  to  900  ; 
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under  the  license  law  which  followed  in  1868,  the  number  in¬ 
creased  to  2,500  ;  while  under  the  Prohibitory  law  of  1869,  496 
have  already  discontinued  the  traffic. 

A  Mass  State  Convention  of  the  friends  of  Prohibition  was 
held  in  Tremont  Temple,  with  a  full  representation,  and  taking 
advanced  ground  upon  every  phase  of  the  question. 

The  State  Temperance  Alliance  at  its  annual  session  reported 
its  receipts  to  have  been  $12,993  97;  Expenses,  $12,751  80. 
200,000  tracts,  containing  over  one  and  a  half  million  of  pages, 
had  been  distributed,  and  533  addresses  delivered.  Many  Sab¬ 
bath-schools  have  been  visited,  a  large  number  of  meetings  held 
and  pledges  obtained.  The  Boston  Daily  Traveller  and  the 
Daily  Nevis  have  nobly  sustained  and  upheld  the  great  principles 
of  the  cause  during  the  past  year. 

Rhode  Island. — Two  or  three  men  of  means  and  energy  and 
influence  have  taken  hold  of  the  work  the  past  year,  and  have 
met  with  abundant  success.  State  and  District  Conventions 
have  been  held,  with  large  audiences.  A  Sabbath-evening  meet¬ 
ing  has  been  held  weekly,  with  four  or  live  thousand  usually  in 
attendance,  addressed  by  the  best  talent  in  the  country.  “  Little 
Rliody  ”  will  not  be  behind  in  the  coming  conflict.  The  State 
Senate,  by  a  vote  of  20  to  14,  have  adopted  both  a  Prohibitory 
and  Constabulary  law. 

Connecticut. — The  State  Society  is  the  moving  spring  of  the 
cause  in  this  State.  By  systematic  and  persistent  effort,  it 
reaches  nearly  every  town  in  the  State.  By  sermons,  addresses, 
tracts,  and  papers,  it  reaches  more  families  and  individuals  in 
proportion  to  its  population  than  any  other  similar  effort  in  the 
country.  Its  receipts  amount  to  about  $5,000  per  year,  which  is 
judiciously  and  economically  expended.  The  work  among  the 
children  receives  much  prominence,  and  is  productive  of  great 
good.  A  Temperance  column  in  several  papers  is  secured  and  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  State  Secretary,  in  addition  to  the  other  numerous 
duties,  with  fresh  and  effective  material.  The  tracts  and  books  of 
the  National  Society  are  extensively  circulated.  Nearly  all  the 
ministers  of  the  State  have  been  supplied  with  a  copy  of  “  Com¬ 
munion  Wine,  or  Bible  Temperance,”  published  by  the  National 
Society.  Wonderful  Temperance  revivals  have  taken  place  in 
many  towns,  and  liquor  banished  from  their  midst.  In  Stoning- 
ton,  the  liquor-dealers  have  been  prosecuted  and  fined  $500  for 
selling  adulterated  liquors. 

New  York. — The  work  in  every  department  has  been  vigor- 
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a  youth’s  monthly  paper,  which  has  reached  a  circulation  of  one 
hundred  and  twelve  thousand.  In  addition  to  this,  we  have  a 
very  large  number  of  most  valuable  works  ;  not  little  works,  but 
large  and  valuable  books.  The  public  mind  demands  at  the 
present  time  something  different  from  what  they  had  in  the 
early  history  of  the  Temperance  reformation.  They  desire  accu¬ 
rate  information — statistics  that  can  be  relied  upon ;  and  we 
have  the  works  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  professional  men  in 
the  country  ;  some  of  the  ablest  physicians  and  chemists — men 
who  have  studied  the  nature  and  the  tendency  of  alcoholic 
drinks.  These  works  are  becoming  exceedingly  valuable,  and  they 
are  sought  after.  The  demand  for  them  is  greater  than  our 
ability  to  supply.  We  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  increase  this 
literature,  so  that  we  may  take  the  position  among  the  societies  of 
the  country  that  this  great  work  is  entitled  to  ;  for  the  more  we 
examine  the  subject,  the  more  thoroughly  are  we  satisfied  that, 
now  that  the  terrific  evil  of  slavery,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  has 
passed  away  from  our  land,  we  have  to  grapple  with  another  and  a 
most  fearful  curse,  that  has  been  spreading  for  years  its  baneful 
influences  over  our  country,  destroying  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  our  citizens,  and  causing  the  expenditure  of  an  immense  amount 
of  money.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  from  the  most  care¬ 
ful  statistics,  that  if  the  amount  annually  expended  for  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  was  diverted  from 
the  channel  which  is  spreading  ruin  and  desolation  through  the 
land,  into  the  payment  of  our  national  debt,  in  less  than  five 
years  every  dollar  would  be  swept  away.  (Applause.) 

What  we  are  anxious  to  do  is  to  excite  in  the  minds  of  the 
Christian  men  and  women  throughout  the  country  a  sense  of 
individual  responsibility.  During  the  last  fall  and  winter,  we 
have  had,  on  every  Monday  evening,  Temperance  meetings  in  the 
various  churches  of  the  different  denominations  in  the  city,  which 
have  been  largely  attended,  and  addressed  by  some  of  our  ablest 
laymen  and  clergymen.  We  have  thus  been  enlightening  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind ;  and,  as  I  said,  we  are  anxious  to  cast  upon  the  people  a 
sense  of  their  own  individual  responsibility,  to  have  them  look 
around  upon  the  terrific  evils  resulting  from  the  use  of  intoxicat¬ 
ing  drinks,  and  then  ask  themselves  individually,  as  Christians 
and  philanthropists,  what  God  expects  them  to  do  in  this  matter. 
We  have  met  together  to-night  to  encourage  each  other,  to  bless 
God  for  the  past,  and  to  take  courage  for  the  future.  At  our 
annual  meeting  to-day,  we  resolved  to  enter  immediately  upon 
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the  work  of  raising  the  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  add  to 
our  Publishing  Department,  that  we  may  thus  give  greater  effi¬ 
ciency  to  this  work;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  when  this 
matter  is  thoroughly  understood  by  our  people  the  sum 
necessary  will  be  very  speedily  raised.  I  now  have  the  pleasure 
of  introducing  to  you  Rev.  Dr.  Hall.  The  Secretary  reminds 
me  that  I  have  made  a  mistake.  We  shall  first  listen,  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure,  to  another  song. 

After  the  singing  of  a  Temperance  ode,  Rev.  John  Hall,  D.D., 
addressed  the  audience  as  follows  : 

SPEECH  OF  REV.  DR.  HALL. 

By  that  little  misunderstanding  I  have  got  the  benefit  of  two 
rounds  of  applause,  which  ought  to  encourage  me  very  much 
(laughter) ;  and  if,  at  the  close,  you  should  not  see  proper  to  give 
a  third  round,  which  I  think  is  very  likely,  then  I  shall  consider 
that  you  have  withheld  it  on  the  ground  that  you  had  already 
made  payment  in  advance  (renewed  laughter).  I  call  upon  you  to 
feel  very  sincere  sympathy  with  the  committee  that  arranged  for 
this  meeting,  on  account  of  a  very  peculiar  difficulty  in  which  they 
have  been  placed.  They  have  several  speakers  here,  of  whom  Mr. 
Gough  is  one.  Now,  if  they  put  him  first,  then  who  could  come 
after  him  ?  and,  if  they  put  him  last,  then  who  is  to  go  before  him  ? 
It  has  been  an  uncommon  difficulty  to  them.  I  hope  you  feel  for 
them,  and  I  hope  also  that  you  will  feel  a  little  for  those  who  had 
to  be  put  before  him,  because  somebody  else  must  speak,  as  he 
declares  that  he  has  a  very  sore  throat.  Mr.  Gough  has  had  a 
sore  throat  almost  ever  since  I  knew  him  (laughter),  but  he  never 
seemed  to  be  any  the  worse  for  it,  and  I  apprehend  it  will  be  so 
to-night.  An  old  friend  of  mine  used  to  say  that  if  we  were  to 
have  a  fair  fight  with  the  vai  ious  kinds  of  vice  we  must  roll  the 
whiskey  barrels  out  of  the  way.  Now,  I  propose  to  myself  here, 
in  the  few  minutes  that  I  shall  occupy  your  attention,  to  roll  two 
or  three  objections,  that  are  sometimes  presented  to  total  absti¬ 
nence,  out  of  the  way  of  those  who  come  after  me,  so  that  when 
Mr.  Gough,  for  example,  stands  up,  he  may  have  a  fair  field  and 
no  incumbrance  in  the  way  of  urging  on  that  cause  to  which  he 
has  been  enabled  to  render  such  signal  and  substantial  service 
(applause). 

Hardly  any  sensible  person  now  defends  drinking  upon  the  old 
plan,  but  when  any  one  speaks  about  total  abstinence  or  Tempe¬ 
rance,  the  usual  mode  is  to  “  trot  out  ”  some  objection  against  it, 
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and  then  to  endeavor  to  ride  off  upon  that  objection.  It  is 
common,  for  example,  to  say :  “  Why,  wine  is  a  creature  of 
God,  and  what  could  it  have  been  for  but  drinking  ?  and  if  it  be 
a  creature  of  God,  therefore  it  is  plain  that  men  must  be  held 
to  be  warranted  in  using  it.”  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
there  are  many  creatures  of  God  to  the  use  of  which  it  is 
proper  to  set  a  limit.  Arsenic,  for  example,  is  very  useful  in 
the  arts  and  sciences,  very  useful  in  medicine,  and  is  used  by 
young  girls,  it  is  alleged,  in  Styria,  in  beautifying  the  skin  ; 
but  every  one  knows  perfectly  well  that  there  are  certain  limits 
set,  not  merely  by  the  common  sense  of  the  individual,  but  by  the 
law,  to  the  use  of  arsenic.  It  regulates  its  sale,  and,  in  many 
countries,  the  form  and  the  quantity  in  which  it  shall  be  sold  are 
prescribed.  And  if  it  be  right  and  proper  to  set  these  limits,  and 
on  the  part  of  men  to  submit  to  them,  it  is  conceivable  that  it 
may  be  equally  right  and  just  and  proper  to  fix  a  certain  limit  to 
the  use  of  this  particular  creature,  and  to  confine  all  men  and 
women,  that  have  respect  for  their  comfort  and  welfare,  within 
those  certain  and  definite  limits.  Well,  but  it  is  undeniably  said 
that  the  Bible  records  the  case  of  many  people  who  used  wine,  and 
there  is  no  explicit  condemnation  of  their  use  of  it.  Suppose 
we  concede  that  for  a  moment,  there  is  no  difficulty  about  it.  You 
must  be  ready  to  admit,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  many  places 
the  Bible  explicitly  condemns  the  abuse  of  wine ;  it  explicitly  speaks 
against  strong  drink  ;  it  denounces  it  in  the  strongest  language 
of  which  we  know ;  and  you  must  be  prepared  to  concede,  also, 
that  in  certain  specific  instances  it  not  merely  speaks  favorably  of 
total  abstinence,  but,  in  certain  particular  cases,  it  actually  enjoins 
and  commands  it,  which  circumstance,  it  seems  to  me,  may  with 
propriety,  by  any  just  and  candid  man,  be  fairly  balanced  against 
the  consideration  to  which  I  have  just  now  alluded.  Well,  but 
it  is  said  on  the  part  of  some  :  “  You  take  the  case  of  a  good  man 
like  Timothy.  Xow,  it  is  unquestionable  that  Timothy  is  express¬ 
ly  enjoined  by  the  inspired  writer  to  use  a  little  wine  for  his  sto¬ 
mach’s  sake  and  for  his  often  infirmities.”  I  think  that  is  the  one 
text  which  the  opponents  of  total  abstinence  know  the  best  in  the 
whole  Bible  (laughter).  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that,  if  they  had 
the  making  of  a  kind  of  eclectic  Bible,  that  and  two  or  three 
other  texts  would  be  about  the  whole  of  it.  But  it  appears  to 
me  that  they  entirely  misapprehend  the  force  and  meaning  of  that 
statement.  If  one  judges  that  statement  correctly,  it  comes  sub¬ 
stantially  to  this  :  That  whether  he  was  right  or  wrong  about  the 
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matter,  Timothy’s  ordinary  habit  had  been  to  drink  water,  and 
water  only.  That  seems  to  be  the  clear,  intelligible,  and  fair  in¬ 
ference  from  the  statement.  But  now  an  exceptional  condition 
of  his  health  had  arisen,  and,  in  view  of  that  peculiar  state  of  his 
health,  the  Apostle  Paul,  reflecting  that  wisdom  and  consideration 
by  which  the  Bible  is  everywhere  characterized,  says,  “Use  no 
longer  water,  but  use  a  little  wine  for  thy  stomach’s  sake,  and 
for  thine  often  infirmities.”  And  we  should  do  precisely  the  same 
thing.  We  should  not  feel  as  an  ordinary  matter  that  there  was 
anything  in  our  principles  of  Christian  Temperance  that  inter¬ 
fered  with  our  endorsing  or  accepting  the  counsel  that  was  thus 
given;  but  I  would  emphatically  make  it  a  very  little  wine  for  one’s 
stomach’s  sake  (applause).  If  any  one  is  inclined  to  insist  upon  push¬ 
ing  the  Scripture  argument,  there  is  another  view  that  I  would  com¬ 
mend  to  the  consideration  of  thoughtful  people.  Men  will  say  to  us : 
“  Ah  !  yes,  everybody  is  agreed  that  the  abuses  of  the  thing  are 
very  bad.”  There  was  a  day  within  the  memory  of  some  here, 
when  people  did  not  talk  about  the  abuses,  but  they  have  been 
carried  over  that.  They  all  admit  that  the  abuses  are  very  bad  ; 
they  say  :  “  Why  don’t  you  total-abstinence  people  keep  hammer¬ 
ing  at  the  abuses  ?  Why  do  you  talk  so  much  against  the 
uses  Well,  now,  upon  that  subject  there  is  something  for  fair 
and  candid  people  to  take  into  account.  Is  it  not  conceivable 
that  the  frequent  use  of  a  thing  may  become  attended  with  evils  so 
near,  so  palpable,  so  many,  and  so  serious,  that  it  will  be  wise  for  a 
good  man  to  consider  whether  he  ought  not  to  forego  even  the  use  ? 
Was  not  that  practically  the  condition  in  which  the  Apostle  Paul 
found  himself  in  another  matter  ?  was  not  that  practically  the 
state  of  things  that  he  contemplated  when  he  said :  “  If  meat 
make  my  brother  to  offend,  I  shall  eat  no  meat  while  the  world 
standeth  ”  ?  Was  not  that  practically  his  state  of  mind  in 
another  case,  when  he  said :  “  It  is  good  neither  to  eat  flesh,  nor 
to  drink  wine,  nor  anything  whereby  thy  brother  stumbleth,  or 
is  offended,  or  is  made  weak  ”  ?  Does  any  man  in  his  senses 
question  that  there  are  hundreds  and  thousands  and  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  made  weak,  made  to  stumble,  and  destroyed  by 
the  use  of  this  thing  ?  Can  I  be  wrong,  as  a  Christian  minister, 
that  would  fain  preach  the  Apostle’s  doctrine,  and  fain  live  as 
Paul  lived,  in  making  the  same  declaration :  “  If  this  thing 
maketh  my  brother  to  offend,  then  I  shall  not  drink  it  ”  ?  (Applause.) 
These  are  specimens  of  the  objections  of  the  more  grave  character 
that  one  sometimes  hears  presented  from  the  religious  side  of  the 
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question  ;  but  these  are  not  the  only  ones.  There  have  been 
those,  for  example,  who  have  said  (and,  no  doubt,  they  were  good, 
well-meaning  people) :  “  But  look  at  what  you  are  doing  ;  you  are 
practically  confessing  the  insufficiency  of  your  Gospel.  You  stand 
up  in  your  pulpits  and  tell  the  people  that  the  Gospel  is  an  ade¬ 
quate  remedy  for  all  human  woes,  but  here  you  have  got  some¬ 
thing  supplementary  to  it.  ISTow,  you  dishonor  the  Gospel  by 
that ;  you  reflect  upon  it,  you  belittle  it ;  you  practically  say  that 
the  Gospel  is  not  equal  to  meet  the  wants  of  men,  and  you  must 
get  this  total  abstinence  to  back  it  up.”  Well,  that  is  a  thing 
reasonable  and  sensible  men  must  look  at ;  it  is  fair  to  see  the 
difficulties  upon  either  side.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  I  do  not 
know  any  Temperance  advocate -who  ever  dreams,  for  a  single 
moment,  of  substituting  Temperance  for  the  Gospel,  or  reflecting 
upon  the  Gospel  in  any  way  by  his  preaching  of  Temperance  ;  I 
do  not  know  such  a  case,  and  I  never  did  know  such  a  case.  I 
do  not  know  any  Temperance  advocate  who  holds  that  total  ab¬ 
stinence  will  save  a  man’s  soul  any  more  than  honesty  and  loyalty 
will  save  it ;  but  surely  no  man  supposes  that  we  are  belittling 
the  Gospel  when  we  are  inculcating  upon  men  honesty  or  loyalty  ? 
Why  should  we  be  thought  to  belittle  the  Gospel  when  we  incul¬ 
cate  upon  men  tbe  virtue  of  Temperance  and  sobriety  ? 

But,  in  the  second  place,  we  would  say  to  those  people  who  are 
thought  to  be  so  jealous  for  the  dignity  and  honor  of  the  Gospel, 
we  deal  with  a  class  of  people  who  cannot  be  brought  under  the 
sound  of  the  Gospel,  whom  we  cannot  touch  with  the  Gospel ; 
we  deal  with  the  naked  and  shivering  children  of  drunkards  ;  we 
deal  with  the  starved  and  ragged  wives  of  drunkards;  we  deal 
with  degraded  drunkards  themselves,  so  completely  besotted  and 
destroyed  that,  if  a  whole  army  of  ministers  and  missionaries  were 
to  sit  down  before  them,  they  could  not  make  them  understand 
the  simple  message  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  that  we 
hold  to  be  an  adequate  and  sufficient  answer  to  this  objection, 
founded  upon  an  affected  jealousy  and  care  of  the  honor  and  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  Gospel.  But  some  one  says,  “  My  experience  is  against 
the  whole  thing ;  the  fact  is,  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using 
a  little  wine  at  various  periods  through  my  life  ;  sometimes  I  take 
a  little  brandy  or  rum,  or  something  else  of  that  kind,  and  my 
experience  is  that  it  is  good  and  not  bad.  blow,  for  example,  I 
can  tell  you  of  a  time  when  there  was  a  tremendous  pressure  upon 
me :  I  had  to  do  as  much  work  as  two  men,  and  I  never  could 
have  done  it  if  I  had  not  taken  a  little  stimulus  at  the  right  time, 
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and  in  the  right  way,  which  enabled  me  to  do  it.”  I  like  to  deal 
with  the  people  who  reduce  this  thing  to  an  experiment  When 
a  cartman  or  a  drayman  here  in  the  city  of  New  York,  not  hav¬ 
ing  the  fear  of  Mr.  Bergh  before  his  eyes,  puts  too  heavy  a  load 
upon  his  unfortunate  horse,  and  the  horse  balks  and  staggers, 
and  at  last  comes  to  a  full  stop,  not  able  to  draw  the  load,  and 
the  carter  or  drayman  applies  his  whip  again  and  again,  and  the 
animal  draws  the  load,  does  anybody  suppose  that  the  horse  has 
been  made  any  better  by  that  ?  He  was  stimulated,  and  he  did, 
thus  stimulated,  what  he  would  not  have  done  otherwise.  But  is 
there  a  man  of  common  sense  in  New  York  who  supposes  that 
the  whip-cord  did ‘what  the  oats  and  the  hay  ought  to  have  done  ? 
That  is  the  point  that  we  make.  We  say  that  these  people  stiniu- 
late  themselves  to  make  more  effort  in  certain  circumstances  than 
they  ought  to  make.  When  they  feel  that  they  are  not  able  to 
work  upon  ordinary  food,  nature  is  protesting  against  what  they 
propose  to  do ;  they  apply  the  whip  to  nature,  but  they  pay  the 
penalty  for  it  some  day.  It  is  exactly  as  with  the  man  who  over¬ 
drew  his  account  in  the  bank ;  the  bank  may  let  him  alone  for 
a  little  while,  but  it  is  pretty  sure  to  come  upon  him  and  make 
him  pay  up  one  day. 

“  Well,”  a  man  says,  and  he  raises  his  eyebrows,  and  looks  super¬ 
cilious  and  wise,  “  I  don’t  like  these  temperance  societies;  I  do 
not  see  the  use  of  a  society  at  all  about  this  matter.”  Indeed ! 
And  what  objection  can  there  be  to  societies  ?  There  are  a  great 
many  societies  in  the  world  with  which  we  do  not  find  any  fault. 
Men  find  that  individually  they  cannot  accomplish  certain  things, 
so  they  make  up  their  mind  that  by  united  efforts  they  can,  and 
form  a  society.  Can  there  be  any  possible  objection  to  that  ? 
Can  there  be  any  objection  to  banks,  insurance  companies,  rail¬ 
road  companies,  canal  companies  ?  My  dear  brethren,  so  the 
benevolent  societies  by  which  good  is  being  done  among  men  in 
the  world,  and  the  churches  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  are  consti¬ 
tuted,  and  can  there  be  any  objection  to  these?  There  is  a 
society  of  two  hundred  years’  standing  called  the  Society  for  Dis¬ 
countenancing  Vice.  I  should  like  to  know  why  it  is  proper  to 
have  that  society  and  not  have  a  particular  society  for  the  dis¬ 
countenancing  of  this  particular  vice,  viz.,  the  vice  of  intemper¬ 
ance  ?  “  But,”  says  the  man,  “  what  I  object  to  about  these 

societies  is  the  promises  and  pledges  that  people  give  and  take 
about  the  matter ;  that  is  what  I  object  to.”  Indeed!  What 
possible  objection  can  there  be  to  a  promise  or  a  pledge?  I  do 
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not  understand  the  force  of  that.  YChat  is  a  greenback  ?  It  is 
simply  a  promise  to  pay  so  much;  and  the  only  objection  of  a 
valid  kind  that  I  know  against  it  is,  that  you  must  give  fourteen 
or  fifteen  per  cent,  of  it  to  get  gold  for  it.  It  is  a  promise  from 
the  United  States,  or  some  corporation  under  the  States,  to  pay 
so  much.  Every  transaction  in  which  men  are  engaged  must  be 
based  upon  a  promise.  You  cannot  associate  men  together  in 
any  active  organic  community  except  upon  the  basis  of  a  promise 
implied  or  expressed.  Are  you  a  married  gentleman?  Well,  you 
know  you  did  not  get  into  that  state  without  at  least  making  a 
promise.  If  that  handsome-faced  young  man,  who  is  sitting  there 
beside  a  still  handsomer  young  woman,  and  who  means  something, 
as  soon  as  he  can  honestly  earn  bread  and  butter  for  two — if  he  is 
willing  to  stand  up  and  say  to  me  before  her  that  he  does  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  promises,  then  I  will  give  up  my  argument,  and  yield  the 
floor  to  Mr.  Gough.  There  is  only  one  other  thing  I  shall  talk 
about,  because  I  am  in  lively  sympathy  with  the  committee  and 
their  great  difficulty.  “  Oh !  but,”  men  say,  “  look  here,  suppose  that 
the  whole  business  of  drinking  is  put  an  end  to,  and  suppose  you 
fanatical  total  abstainers  had  your  way,  and  we  became  an  ab¬ 
solutely  total-abstinence  people,  what  in  the  world  would  ever 
come  of  the  United  States  without  the  revenue  ?”  There  are  a 
good  many  hypocrisies  in  the  world,  I  am  afraid,  and  everybody 
that  I  ever  knew  condemns  hypocrisy.  It  is  sometimes  charged 
upon  Christian  societies  ;  the  world  is  uncharitable  enough  to  do 
that  at  times.  It  has  sometimes  been  associated,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  in  a  rather  distinct  and  prominent  manner,  with  the  profes¬ 
sion  to  which  I  have  the  honor’  to  belong.  Some  of  you  recollect 
the  lines  that  are  often  quoted  in  the  newspapers  : 

“  Oil !  for  a  forty-parson  power, 

To  cliant  thy  praise — hypocrisy  !  ” 

Xow,  I  say  here,  with  the  most  perfect  soberness  and  deliber¬ 
ateness,  that  of  all  the  hypocrisies  of  which  I  have  ever  heard  or 
read,  I  think  the  hypocrisy  that  affects  to  look  with  suspicion 
upon  this  movement  lest  the  revenue  should  suffer  is  the  most 
groundless,  the  most  impudent,  and  the  most  absurd.  Just 
think  of  a  spirit-dealer  down-town,  who  never  gave  five  dollars 
in  his  life  for  any  purpose  that  he  could  help,  imputing  to  Mr. 
Dodge,  and  men  like  him,  a  culpable  and  criminal  indifference  to 
the  state  of  the  revenue  of  the  United  States  !  (Laughter.) 
Just  think  of  one  of  my  countrymen  (and  I  am  sorry  to  say 
it),  not  particularly  well-clothed,  blear-eyed,  with  face  pebbled 
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over  with  strawberries,  turning  off  his  glass  of  whiskey,  or  what¬ 
ever  other  vile  compound  may  pass  under  that  name,  and  with  a 
great  look  of  virtue  and  public  spirit  saying,  “  Why,  my  fellow- 
citizens,  I  am  doing  this  thing  pro  bono  publico  ”/  (Laughter.) 
Why,  my  dear  friends,  the  thing  is  too  absurd ;  and  these 
people  do  not  believe  a  word  of  it.  But  if  they  did,  and  if  there 
were  any  real  sincerity  in  them,  the  objector  can  be  fairly  met 
upon  his  own  ground.  Is  there  any  sensible  man  in  this  meeting 
— and  there  are  a  great  many  here — who  does  not/  know,  upon 
ten  minutes’  reflection,  that,  if  you  could  subtract,  to-morrow, 
from  the  public  funds  of  this  country  all  that  comes  into  those 
funds  through  the  liquor  trafiic,  in  less  than  one  year  there 
would  come  back  in  various  ways  into  those  coffers,  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  into  the  substantial  strength  and  prosperity 
of  the  country,  ten  times  as  much  saved  in  increased  honesty 
and  fidelity,  in  the  cost  of  taking  care  of  the  paupers,  in  the  cost 
of  detecting  and  punishing  crime,  and  in  the  additional  value 
that  would  be  given  to  labor  by  the  reclamation  of  this  vast 
mass  of  our  fellow-creatures  who  are  now  not  a  help  but  a 
burden  to  the  community,  and  who,  sooner  or  later,  in  one  form 
or  other,  come  to  be  a  tax  upon  the  honest  and  sober  portion  of 
the  community  ?  But  if  this  be  not  conceded,  if  there  is  anybody 
so  absurd  as  to  suppose  that  these  United  States  cannot  stand 
unless  they  can  be  backed  up  by  revenue  gained  from  the  liquor 
trafiic,  then,  dearly  as  I  love  this  land,  dearly  as  I  love  these 
United  States,  I  would  say,  “  Let  them  go for  there  must  be 
something  radically  and  completely  wrong  about  any  great  and 
magnificent  community  like  this  if  it  cannot  be  maintained 
unless  bolstered  up  by  gains  so  vile  and  horrible  as  these.  But 
some  say,  “  There  is  no  use  of  your  talking  in  this  way ;  the 
community  will  go  on  and  drink  as  it  has  done  in  time  past.” 
That  may  be ;  but  we,  at  least,  shall  be  clear  in  our  consciences. 
We  are  not,  however,  so  despairing  about  that  matter  as  might 
at  first  sight  be  supposed.  An  immensity  has  been  done  already, 
within  the  memory  of  living  people.  The  tide  of  public  opinion 
does  not  roll  now  as  it  rolled  fifty  years  ago,  when  it  was 
a  necessary  part  of  an  honest  man’s  hospitality  to  make .  his 
neighbor  drunk,  if  he  wanted  to  treat  him  well.  We  shall  not 
despair  of  this  Christianity  of  ours.  There  is  a  religious  system, 
infinitely  inferior  to  that  which  we  profess,  which  has  made 
and  kept  whole  populations,  not  merely  sober,  but  has  kept  them 
total  abstainers  for  generations  and  centuries;  and  I  am  not 
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going  to  believe  that  what  corrupt  forms  of  thought,  heathen 
forms,  have  succeeded  in  accomplishing,  it  will  be  impossible  for 
our  Christianity,  when  it  is  living,  earnest,  and  baptized  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,  to  accomplish  among  ourselves. 

I  thank  you  for  listening  attentively  and  carefully  to  these 
considerations  submitted  to  you.  You  have  been  exceedingly 
patient  and  good-tempered  ;  and  now,  I  dare  say,  you  will  be 
willing  to  give  that  round  of  applause,  not  so  much  for  what  I 
have  said,  as  because  I  am  ceasing  to  speak. 

Dr.  Hall  resumed  his  seat  amid  applause. 

Another  Temperance  song  was  sung  by  the  efficient  choir, 
which  contributed  much,  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  to  the 
interest  of  the  meeting.  The  President  said  : 

It  is  very  well  understood  in  the  city  that  we  are  expecting 
during  the  summer  and  fall  a  large  instalment  of  noble  men 
from  the  other  side  of  the  water,  to  visit  us  and  become  acquainted 
with  our  institutions,  and  to  unite  in  a  great  convention  which 
is  to  be  held  here  this  fall.  The  first  instalment,  and  a  noble 
one,  arrived  in  the  Scotia  to-day ;  our  friend,  Mr.  George  H. 
Stuart,  who  I  -  had  hoped  would  say  something  himself,  has 
brought  with  him  the  Rev.  Dr.  Macleod,  who  comes  as  a  dele¬ 
gate  from  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  England  and 
Scotland  as  a  delegate  to  the  United  Presbyteriag  Church  of  the 
United  States,  whose  General  Assembly  will  be  held  in  a  few 
days.  Dr.  Macleod  is  one  of  the  noble  men  who  always  stands 
up  on  the  other  side  for  Temperance.  He  has  kindly  consented 
to  occupy  a  few  moments  before  Mr.  Gough  speaks.  This  is  his 
first  introduction  to  the  American  people.  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  introducing  the  Rev.  Dr.  Macleod. 

ADDRESS  OF  REV.  DR.  ALEX.  MACLEOD,  D.D. 

Rev.  Dr.  Macleod  was  enthusiastically  received,  and  when 
silence  was  restored  said  : 

Almost  the  last  words  I  heard  in  the  Scotia  were  the  shrieks 
of  a  man  in  delirium  tremens  ;  and  almost  the  first  sounds  I  have 
heard  in  the  United  States  are  the  intelligent  utterances  by 
speech  rnd  song  of  the  friends  of  Temperance.  I  thank  God  for 
a  meeting  such  as  this  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  You  are  the 
men  and  women  of  the  future — the  nation  and  the  world  that  is 
to  be.  If  you  fail  to  take  up  this  great  cause,  who  is  to  carry 
it  on  until  it  touches  the  waves  of  the  Pacific  ?  The  tribes  of 
men  are  waiting  for  the  action  of  you  in  this  Western  world,  and 
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God  has  put  into  the  hearts  of  many  of  you  to  do  this.  He  has 
put  it  into  your  hearts  in  times  before  to  do  other  noble  works. 
God  grant  that  you  may  carry  this  work  up  to  the  height  of  the 
Christian  argument  on  which  alone  it  can  hope  to  have  ultimate 
success.  (Applause.)  We  began  it  with  prudential  abstinence; 
we  rose  a  step  higher  to  medical  abstinence,  and  these  in  their 
own  place  and  in  their  own  time  are  good  so  far  as  they  go  ;  but 
we  shall  never  reach  the  power  of  God  in  this  matter  until  we 
carry  up  our  abstinence  to  the  height  of  the  Christian  argument 
and  find  our  reason  for  abstinence  in  the  cross  of  Christ.  My 
Lord  laid  down  his  life  for  me.  What  is  that  ?  It  is  the  very 
heart  and  soul  of  abstinence.  It  is  the  very  principle  in  which 
abstinence  is  rooted  ;  it  is  the  grand  principle  of  sacrificing  what 
I  am  free  not  to  sacrifice  that  I  may  save  the  lost.  Dear  friends, 
it  has  been  put  before  you  by  Dr.  Hall  in  his  own  happy  and 
humorous  way,  that  it  is  hard  to  come  before,  and  it  would  be 
still  harder  to  follow,  Mr.  Gough  ;  and  partly  in  tenderness  to  the 
speaker,  and  partly  in  tenderness  to  the  hearer,  the  chairman 
has  been  good  enough  to  limit  my  time  to  ten  minutes,  which  is 
a  short  time  to  make  a  good  speech  in.  There  was  an  old  wo¬ 
man,  in  the  days  of  Napoleon,  who,  on  an  occasion  when  an  inva¬ 
sion  was  expected,  met  with  the  yeomanry  of  the  country.  This 
old  woman  did  thing  which  I  am  going  to  do.  When  the  yeo¬ 
manry  came  up  with  their  muskets  and  swords,  then  she  came  up 
with  a  broomstick.  “  Janet,”  said  the  colonel,  “  what  are  you 
doing  here  with  that  ?  ”  She  replied,  “  I  am  come  to  take  part 
with  the  volunteers.”  But  how  can  you  take  part  with  a  broom¬ 
stick  ?  ”  '  enquired  the  colonel.  “  Sir,”  said  she,  “  I  can  show 
what  side  I  am  on.”  (Laughter.)  Now,  in  ten  minutes  I  can 
show  what  side  I  am  on. 

As  I  have  for  many  years  tried  to  work  the  abstinence  move¬ 
ment  in  my  little  circle  on  the  Christian  platform,  I  shall  content 
myself  with  giving  you  a  little  story,  every  bit  of  which  is  true/ 
It  is  a  story  belonging  to  my  own  life  as  well  as  to  the  lives  of 
others,  and  will  illustrate  how  Temperance  and  the  Gospel  must 
go  hand-in-hand  to  reach  the  highest  results.  While  I  was  a 
city  missionary  for  two  years — and  that  was  a  very  good  educa¬ 
tion  to  me  in  many  things — I  had  a  Bible  class,  and  in  that  class 
were  two  young  people,  whom  I  shall  name  (for  they  are  living, 
and  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  give  their  real  names)  William 
and  Mary. 

Mary  wa.s  a  remarkably  sweet-tempered  girl,  and  attentive  at 
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her  Bible  lessons.  "William  did  not  pay  so  much  attention  to 
the  lessons,  for  a  reason  which  I  discovered  two  years  after  I 
gave  up  the  class  ;  he  came  because  Mary  was  there — in  short, 
William  was  courting  Mary  all  the  time.  While  I  was  planted 
in  a  little  country  charge,  William  and  Mary  became  man  and 
wife.  They  were  the  children  of  well-enough-to-do  common 
people.  William  said  to  Mary,  “  Let  us  haste  to  be  rich  ;  it  is  a 
hard  thing  working  as  our  fathers  and  mothers  have  done,  mak- 
ing  little  wages  ;  see  these  people  in  the  spirit-shops,  they  all 
get  to  be  well  off,  and  the  children  are  well  dressed.  It  does  not 
take  much  to  set  up  a  shop  ;  between  you  and  me  we  have  got 
one  hundred  dollars ;  suppose  we  go  into  the  spirit  trade.” 
Mary  was  not  as  sensible  as  she  was  loving,  and  she  said  on 
that  occasion  what  she  ought  not  to  have  said  :  “  Yes,  let  us 
go  into  the  spirit  trade.”  The  poor  young  things  went  into 
that  trade,  and  it  was  to  them,  as  it  has  been  to  thousands, 
just  a  step  to  ruin.  First  Mary  gave  way  and  became  a 
drunkard,  and  then  William  gave  way  and  became  a  drunk¬ 
ard.  The ‘business  went  from  bad  to  worse,  and  they  were  sold 
out :  they  had  no  home  and  no  honest  means  of  living.  William 
the  night  of  the  auction — and  a  dark  night  it  was — went  along 
the  streets.  His  soul  was  far  darker,  and  he  said  to  himself,  “  I 
will  enlist  and  become  a  soldier ;  Mary  is  not  to  me  what  she 
used  to  be ;  she  is  tarnished  Avith  that  which  has  tarnished  me, 
and  she  will  be  better  that  I  go  away.”  It  was  a  wrong  and 
wicked  resolve,  and  he  carried  it  out  the  next  day.  But  in  the 
good  providence  of  that  God  who  has  us  in  his  keeping  often 
when  we  are  least  thinking  of  it,  he  was  drafted  into  a  corps  of 
sappers  and  miners — engineers,  you  call  them  in  your  country. 

.  They  are  employed  to  a  great  extent  in  our  country  in  surveying. 
It  requires  special  gifts  to  be  a  member  of  that  corps,  and  a  man 
who  has  the  arithmetical  and  calculating  faculty  is  sure  to  rise. 

■  It  so  happened  that  William  had  that  special  gift,  and  when  he 
entered  that  corps  he  was  sent  in  a  battalion  off  to  India.  They 
have  schools  in  every  battalion,  and  William  was  put  to  learn 
the  higher  mathematics.  He  was  so  apt  a  scholar  that  he  rose 
to  the  very  height  of  the  school.  But  more  than  that.  He  was 
so  serviceable  that  the  first  inferior  officers,  and  then  the  superioi 
officers,  took  note  of  it.  He  was  taken  out  in  all  the  difficult 
surveys,  until  at  last  the  highest  officer  said,  “  Let  us  set  this 
man  to  work  ;  he  is  one  to  whom  we  can  give  charge  of  the  sur¬ 
vey.”  Bit  by  bit  William  rose,  until  he  became  the  greatest  en- 
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gineer  in  the  army.  Another  good  thing  happened  to  William. 
There  was  a  Temperance  society  in  the  army.  Partly  from  the 
horror  of  his  past  life,  and  partly  from  the  entreaties  of  members 
of  the  Temperance  society,  he  became  a  teetotaler.  But  there 
was  one  thing  to  happen  to  him  greater  than  either  of  these. 
There  came  a  Wesleyan  missionary,  one  Sunday  night,  to  the 
regiment  chapel.  He  entered  the  pulpit,  and  gave  out  for  his 
text  some  words  that  spoke  of  God  sending  his  Son  to  save  the 
lost,  and  spoke  with  a  heart  full  of  the  love  that  was  in  him  who 
died  for  us  on  the  tree,  and  that  love  went  right  into  the  heart  of 
William.  What  could  not  be  done  by  any  kind  of  Temperance 
he  had  ever  come  in  contact  with  was  done  by  the  melting  pow¬ 
er  of  divine  charity  in  the  Gospel.  He  was  broken  down  under 
the  Gospel,  and  became  a  new  man.  Then  he  thought  of  the 
poor  lost  sheep  in  the  wilderness.  He  who  had  become  recover¬ 
ed  himself  stiTmoded  hard  to  take  the  defiled  one  into  his  arms 
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again.  You  can  understand  the  depth  of  the  agony  of  that 
struggle,  but  God  would  not  let  him  go  past  it.  She  was  his 
wife — he  was  her  husband.  Although  he  had  been  so  far  faith¬ 
ful  that  he  had  sent  home  the  larger  portion  of  his  earnings 
from  the  very  day  he  entered  the  army  till  now,  he  had  not  done 
what  God  required  him  to  do.  God  put  the  problem  before  his 
soul  until  the  man  was  shaken  to  the  very  roots  of  his  being, 
and  he  addresses  himself  to  it  like  a  Christian  man.  He  said, 
“  Help  me,  O  God,  to  go  into  the  wilderness,  and  I  will  try  to 
save  the  lost  one.”  And  so  he  sat  down,  and  out  of  the  tender¬ 
ness  of  his  heart  wrote  a  letter  to  his  wife.  He  said,  in  sub¬ 
stance,  something  like  this :  “Dear  Mary:  We  made  a  sad  mistake 
at  the  beginning  of  our  life,  but  God  has  led  one  of  us  by  a  way 
he  knew  not  to  himself.  It  has  come  into  my  mind  ”by  his 
grace  that  probably  the  Lord  might  lead  you  the  same  way,  if 
you  would  will  to  be  led  by  him ;  if  you  would  undertake,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  to  give  up  drinking  and  travel  the  path  I  have 
travelled.”  William  had  not  written  such  a  letter  to  Mary  for 
ten  years,  and,  when  it  came  to  the  poor  thing  in  one  of  the  back 
slums  of  Glasgow,  it  broke  her  down  entirely.  She  wrote  back, 
and  said  she  would,  with  God’s  help,  make  the  trial,  if  he  would 
be  so  gracious  as  to  take  her  under  his  loving  care  again.  And 
so  Mary  went  to  India,  and  was  faithful  to  the  pledge.  God  in 
his  good  providence  directed  her  to  the  preaching  of  one  who 
brought  her  under  the  power  of  the  truth,  and  she,  too,  entered 
into  the  liberty  of  the  children  of  God.  Ten  years  after  that, 
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when  I  had  forgotten  all  about  TVilliam  and  Mary,  I  was  deliv¬ 
ering,  on  one  occasion,  a  lecture  to  children,  and  a  gentleman 
was  introduced  to  me  who  offered  to  illustrate  the  lecture  with  a 
niao’ic  lantern.  The  friend  who  introduced  him  said  he  was  a 

o 

most  benevolent  gentleman  from  India,  home  on  a  furlough.  He 
delivered  his  lecture,  and  bit  by  bit  it  occurred  to  me  I  had 
heard  the  name  before,  and  finally  it  came  out  that  this  was  Wil¬ 
liam  home  on  a  furlough.  He  was  in  the  receipt  of  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  a  year,  and  was  occupying  one  of  the  highest  social 
positions  in  the  district  of  India,  where  he  is  partly  judge  and 
partly  surveying  engineer — a  man  noted  for  the  example  which 
he  and  his  beloved  wife  give  to  the  surrounding  district.  I  had 
the  great  pleasure  of  taking  tea  with  William  and  Mary,  and  see¬ 
ing  their  boys  and  girls.  I  said  to  myself,  and  I  say  to  you, 
“  God  be  thanked  for  the  power  of  the  Gospel  in  delivering  the 
demoniac,  clothing  him,  and  putting  him  in  his  right  mind.” 
(Applause.) 

Another  piece,  entitled  “Drink  from  the  Sparkling  Rill,”  was 
then  sung,  after  which  the  President  introduced  Mr.  John  B. 
Gough,  who  was  greeted  with  loud  applause.  Mr.  Gough  said 

SPEECH  OF  JOHN  B.  GOUGH. 

I  came  to  Xew  York  almost  under  a  requisition  from  my  phy¬ 
sician  that  I  would  speak  only  ten  minutes,  but  on  such  an  occa¬ 
sion  as  this  we  forget  minutes  altogether.  One  of  the  most 
pleasant  associations  connected  with  such  a  meeting  as  this  is  the 
gathering  together  of  old  friends.  I  have  shaken  hands,  to-night, 
with  some  old  and  faithful  friends  on  this  platform  who  knew  me 
twenty-five  years  ago,  kneeled  with  me,  worked  with  me,  and  helped 
me.  On  the  9th  day  of  May,  1844,  twenty-six  years  ago,  yesterday, 
I  was  invited  to  deliver  an  address  before  the  American  Temperance 
Union,  in  the  Broadway  Tabernacle.  Dr.  Bacon  made  the  first 
speech.  I  sat  there  and  wondered  how  a  man  could  make  such  a 
speech,  and  when  I  rose  to  speak  the  audience  went  out — oh  !  how 
they  went  out — but  I  continued,  and  it  is  the  same  old  story  to-day 
— total  abstinence  from  intoxicating  beverages  (applause).  As  I 
look  back  over  those  twenty-six  years,  standing  to-day  under  the 
arch  of  the  bow,  one  base  of  which  rests  on  the  dark  days  and 
Hhe  other,  I  trust,  on  the  sunny  slopes  of  paradise,  I  am  so  full 
that  I  cannot  speak.  The  gentlemen  who  have  already  addressed 
you  do  not  know  what  the  Temperance  cause  is  as  I  know  it.  I 
remember  one  night,  in  Bristol, R.  I.,  standing  outside  the  church 
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and  hearing  the  people  applaud.  I  asked  what  was  going  on, 
and  was  told  that  Dr.  Jewett  was  talking  on  Temperance.  That 
old  war-worn  veteran  in  the  Temperance  movement  is  on  the 
platform  to-night.  When  I  think  of  what  I  owe  to  the  Tempe¬ 
rance  movement,  my  sympathies  go  out  to  the  poor  victims  of 
this  vice.  No  man  or  woman  in  this  assembly,  perhaps,  knows 
what  it  is  to  be  a  drunkard.  Can  you  realize  what  it  is  to  feel 
every  nerve  and  fibre  of  the  frame  crying  out  for  stimulus  ? 
“  Ah  !”  said  a  man  to  me,  “  I  must  have  it  till  I  die  ;  and  I  am 
as  essentially  damned,  to-day,  as  if  sentence  had  been  pronounced 
against  me.”  When  I  look  back  upon  the  past,  and  remember 
my  own  history,  it  seems  to  me  as  if  my  whole  heart’s  sympa¬ 
thies  went  out  to  the  victims  of  this  vice.  What  shall  we  do  for 
the  poor,  debased,  degraded,  and  almost  hopeless  drunkard  ? 
We  look  upon  them  as  reckless  and  wilfully  wicked.  Society 
throws  them  out  of  her  superabundant  lap  as  things  unworthy  of 
pity  or  sympathy ;  and  yet,  these  are  men  and  women  with 
hearts  as  warm  and  with  sensibilities  as  keen  as  yours.  I  have 
in  my  house  a  small  handkerchief,  not  worth  three  cents  to  you, 
but  you  could  not  buy  it  from  me.  A  woman  brought  it,  and 
said  to  my  wife  :  “  I  am  very  poor  ;  I  would  give  him  a  thousand 
pounds  if  I  had  it,  but  I  brought  this.  I  married  with  the  fairest 
and  brightest  prospects  before  me  ;  but  my  husband  took  to 
drinking,  and  everything  went.  The  piano-forte  my  mother  gave 
me  and  everything  was  sold,  until,  at  last,  I  found  myself  in  a 
miserable  room.  My  husband  lay  drunk  in  the  corner,  and  my 
child,  that  was  lying  on  my  knee,  was  restless ;  I  sang,  ‘  The 
light  of  other  days  has  faded,’  and  wet  my  handkerchief  through 
with  tears.  My  husband,”  said  she  to  my  wife,  “  met  yours.  He 
spoke  a  few  words  and  gave  a  grasp  of  the  hand,  and  now,  for 
six  years,  my  husband  has  been  to  me  all  that  a  husband  can  be 
to  a  wife,  and  we  are  gathering  our  household  goods  together 
again.  I  have  brought  your  husband  the  very  handkerchief  I 
wet  through  that  night  with  my  tears,  and  I  want  him,  when 
he  is  speaking,  to  remember  that  he  has  wiped  away  those 
tears  from  me,  I  trust  in  God,  for  ever.”  These  are  the 
trophies  that  make  men  glad.  Some  say  that  the  intemperate 
man  is  recklessly  bent  on  destroying  himself.  I  know  better, 
and  so  do  you.  Did  ever  a  man  take  a  glass  of  intoxicating 
liquor  in  his  hand,  and  apostrophize  it :  u  Here  I  stand  in 
vigorous  health  and  fine  physical  development ;  I  have  a  mother 
who  loves  me,  and  sisters  who  cling  to  me ;  I  am  respected,  my 
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ambition  is  high,  and  I  look  into  the  future  with  hope.  With  this 
I  will  now  blast  my  reputation,  ruin  my  prospects  and  my  health, 
break  the  heart  of  my  mother,  and  bring  disgrace  upon  my  sis¬ 
ters.  Men  shall  speak  of  me  in  after  years  with  bated  breath, 
‘  for  the  memory  of  the  wicked  shall  rot.’  I  will  take  the  first 
step  to  such  a  consummation  by  taking  the  first  glass  ”  ?  Is  there 
any  man  such  a  consummate  fool  as  to  deliberately  say  that  ? 
And  yet,  men  are  doing  just  that  thing  in  this  city — doing  it 
from  the  first  commencement  down  the  fatal  sliding-scale  to  ruin 
— a  ruin  more  awful  than  the  imagination  of  man  can  describe. 
If  I  ask  a  young  man  to  stop  drinking,  he  will  say,  “I  can  if  I 
please.”  So  you  can,  but  you  won’t.  There  is  a  man  who  can 
give  it  up,  but  he  won’t ;  there  is  another  man  who  would  give 
it  up  with  all  his  soul,  but  he  cannot.  I  believe  there  are  some 
men  who  cannot ;  I  believe  there  are  some  men  who  have  stepped 
across  the  line,  and  that  line  is  utter  ruin.  Some  of  you  knew 
poor  Uniac.  George  H.  Stuart  knew  and  helped  him,  as  one 
Christian  brother  would  help  another.  I  knelt  with  Uniac,  and 
heard  him  with  his  hands  clasj^ed  say,  “  O  God !  help  me  !  O 
Christ !  help  me  !”  The  last  words  I  heard  him  say  were,  “  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  Bible  and  in  a  future  state  of  retribution,  and  I  will  not 
live  a  drunkard.  If  I  fall  again,  I  am  a  dead  man.”  He  did  fall, 
and  he  was  a  dead  man  before  morning.  A  glass  of  ale  is  a  “  little 
thing,”  a  “  small  affair but  I  care  not  what  it  is  holds  a  man, 
so  long  as  he  is  held  by  it.  Some  men  play  with  this  “  little 
thing  ”  until  they  are  in  the  position  of  the  poor  fellow  outside 
the  lines  when  he  called  out,  “  I  got  a  prisoner.”  “  Bring  him 
in.”  “He  won’t  come.”  “Well,  but  you  had  better  come  in 
without  him.”  “  He  won’t  let  me.”  (Great  laughter.)  In  case 
there  may  be  one  young  man  in  this  assembly  who  drinks,  I 
would  ask,  “  Ho  you  not  drink  more  now  than  you  did  five  years 
ago  ?”  Every  man  who  is  in  the  habit  of  drinking  will  say  that. 
He  takes  it  oftener,  and  has  a  stronger  craving  for  it.  Some  will 
say,  “  Oh !  yes,  this  Temperance  is  all  right  enough,  but  a  man 
must  not  be  weak-minded.”  What  are  your  ideas  of  weak-minded¬ 
ness  ?  I  spoke  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  pulpit  of  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  this  city,  and  he  was 
so  drunk  that  Hr.  Skinner,  of  the  Mercer  Street  Presbyterian 
Church  at  that  time,  asked  me,  in  Broadway,  if  I  would  testify 
before  a  committee  that  was  to  be  called  for  the  deposition  of  that 
minister.  I  said,  “No.”  He  was  deposed,  and  was  seen  two 
years  afterwards,  with  a  wretched,  ragged  shirt  over  his  clothes, 
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preaching  sermons  to  loafers  in  a  dramshop  for  rum.  A  minister 
of  the  Gospel  told  me,  in  1847,  one  of  the  most  thrilling  incidents 
I  ever  heard  in  my  life.  A  member  of  his  congregation  came 
homg  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  intoxicated,  and  his  hoy  met 
him  upon  the  door-step,  clapping  his  hands  and  exclaiming,  “  Papa 
has  come  home.”  He  seized  that  boy  by  the  shoulder,  swung 
him  around,  staggered,  and  fell  in  the  hall.  That  minister  said  to 
me  (I  could  give  you  his  name  if  necessary) :  “  I  spent  that  night 
in  that  house.  I  went  out  and  bared  my  brow  that  the  night  air 
might  fall  upon  it  and  cool  it ;  I  walked  up  and  down  the  hall. 
There  was  his  child  dead ;  there  was  his  wife  in  strong  convul¬ 
sions,  and  he  asleep.  A  man  but  thirty-five  years  of  age  asleep 
with  a  dead  child  in  the  house,  having  a  blue  mark  upon  the  temple 
where  the  corner  of  the  marble  steps  had  come  in  contact  Avitli  the 
head  as  he  SAVung  him  round,  and  a  Avife  upon  the  A^ery  brink  of 
the  grave !  Mr.  Gough,”  said  my  friend,  “  I  cursed  the  drink. 
He  told  me  I  must  remain  till  he  aAvoke,  and  I  did.  When  he 
awol^,  he  passed  his  hand  over  his  face,  and  exclaimed  :  ‘  What 
is  the  matter  ?  AvhereamI?  A\rhere  is  my  boy  ?’  ‘You  cannot 
see  him.’  ‘  Where  is  my  boy  ?’  he  enquired.  ‘  You  cannot 
see  him.’  ‘  Stand  out  of  my  Avay.  I  will  see  my  boy !’  To 
prevent  confusion,  I  took  him  to  that  child’s  bedside,  and  as  I 
turned  down  the  sheet  and  showed  him  the  corpse,  he  uttered  a 
shriek,  ‘  Ah  !  my  child  !’  ”  That  minister  said  further  to  me : 
“  One  year  after  that,  he  Avas  brought  from  a  lunatic  asylum  to 
lie  side  by  side  with  his  wife  in  one  grave,  and  I  attended  his 
funeral.”  The  minister  of  the  Gospel  Avho  told  me  that  fact  is, 
to-day,  a  drunken  hostler  in  a  stable  in  Boston  !  Now  tell  me 
what  drink  will  do.  It  will  debase,  degrade,  imbrute,  and  damn 
everything  that  is  noble,  bright,  glorious,  and  godlike  in  a  human 
being.  There  is  nothing  drink  Avill  not  do  that  is  vile,  dastardly, 
cowardly,  sneaking,  or  hellish.  We  are  united,  brethren,  are  Ave 
not,  to  fight  it  till  the  day  of  our  death  ?  Oh  !  may  God  give  me 
an  increasing  capacity  to  hate  it  as  long  as  I  live  !  You  knoAV  as 
well  as  I  do  that  it  depends  a  great  deal  more  on  the  tempera¬ 
ment  of  a  man  than  upon  the  strength  of  his  mind  whether  he 
becomes  intemperate  if  he  drinks.  Some  men  can  drink  mode¬ 
rately — those  Avho  possess  a  cold,  phlegmatic  temperament.  You 
have  seen  such  men,  persons  who  could  not  understand  a  joke. 
A  gentleman  in  St.  Louis,  an  eminent  joker,  told  me  that  a  friend 
of  his  Avas  never  able  to  understand  a  joke,  and  whenever  he  per¬ 
petrated  one  upon  him  he  informed  him  that  he  would  wink,  so  as 
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to  let  him  know  he  had  been  joking.  The  friend  was  very  low 
with  rheumatism,  laid  out  stiff  and  straight,  and  could  not  move. 
The  joker  came  in,  and  said :  “  Jim,  you  are  in  the  stationary 
line,”  and  winked.  The  old  fellow  lay  there  pondering  over  the 
matter,  saying :  “  How,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  could  that 
thing  apply  to  me  ?”  A  friend  came  in,  to  whom  he  said  :  “  Bill 
has  been  here,  and  he  got  a  joke  on  me.  I  know  he  has,  because 
he  winked.  He  said,  when  I  was  laid  out  with  rheumatism  and 
could  not  move  a  single  step,  that  I  was  keeping  a  bookstore” 
(great  laughter).  A  man  with  this  temperament  may  be  a  good 
husband,  a  good  father,  a  good  son,  a  good  neighbor,  and  a  good 
Christian,  for  aught  I  know,  but  if  you  give  him  a  glass  of  drink 
he  only  feels  “comfortable;”  give  him  another,  and  he  feels 
“  comfortable  ;”  give  him  another,  and  he  feels  “  comfortabler  ;” 
fill  him  up,  and  you  cannot  get  him  beyond  the  point  ot 
feeling  “  comfortable.”  Call  upon  him  to  transact  business, 
and  he  will  do  it  in  a  certain  sort  of  a  way,  and  feel  comfortable. 
He  will  drop  his  chin  on  his  chest,  and  his  lower  lip  will  li^over 
his  chin ;  he  will  go  to  sleep  “  comfortable,”  and  he  will  get  up 
in  the  morning  feeling  “  comfortable  ”  (laughter).  How,  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  drink  upon  such  a  man  may  be  very  disastrous  to  his 
vital  organs,  and  may  produce  disease.  When  such  a  person 
drinks,  he  does  not  stand  with  one  foot  upon  the  chair  and  the 
other  upon  the  table,  with  a  glass  in  his  hand,  calling  upon  the 
boys  to  give  three  cheers.  He  never  hurrahs  ;  he  drinks  “  com¬ 
fortably.”  Take  a  man  with  a  nervous,  susceptible  temperament, 
who  is  easily  excited,  fond  of  society,  full  of  music,  with  a  very 
active  brain,  and  give  him  a  glass  of  liquor.  He  feels  it  in  every 
nerve  of  his  system,  in  every  fibre  of  his  frame,  for  it  touches  his 
brain  instantly.  What  is  the  effect  of  drink  upon  the  brain  ?  It 
weakens  the  power  of  will,  warps  the  judgment,  and  stimulates 
the  perception  while  it  destroys  its  accuracy.  A  man  is  not 
what  he  was  before  ;  he  is  sensibly  changed.  There  are  men  so 
nervously  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  stimulants  that  only  one 
glass  is  to  them  not  moderation,  but  excess.  Say  to  a  young 
man,  “  Come  with  me  into  that  house,”  and  he  will  respond, 
“  Ho.  Go  into  that  house  !  Hever  !”  Coax  him,  argue  with  him, 
drive  him,  and  he  will  rejoin :  “  Ho  ;  by  the  love  I  bear  my  mo¬ 
ther,  by  my  sister’s  pure  kiss  upon  my  cheek,  go  across  the  thresh¬ 
old  of  that  house,  never  !  Here  I  stand,  firm  as  a  rock.”  But 
give  him  one  glass  of  whiskey  or  brandy,  wait  ten  minutes,  and 
then  say  :  “  Will  you  come  with  me  now  ?”  “  Yes,  go  with  you 
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anywhere and  lie  will  step  across  the  threshold  of  her  whose 
steps  take  hold  on  hell,  when  you  could  not  have  argued,  forced, 
or  ridiculed  him  into  it  without  the  influence  of  drink  touching 
his  brain.  There  are  men  as  sensitive  as  that,  and  this  is  the 
class  who  are  becoming  intemperate.  And  they  are  not  what 
many  would  call  weak-minded.  But  a  man  will  tell  me  :  “  When  I 
find  out  that  it  is  injuring  me,  then  I  will  give  it  up.”  No,  you  won’t. 
When  will  a  man  find  out  it  is  injuring  him,  and  what  it  is  to  be  in¬ 
jured  by  drink  ?  There  are  young  men  in  this  city  of  whom  it 
would  be  libellous  to  say  that  they  were  drunkards,  but  are  they  not 
drinking  enough  to  injure  them  ?  It  is  natural  for  a  young  man 
to  love  his  mother,  isn’t  it  ?  When  I  hear  a  young  man  speak 
contemptuously  of  his  mother,  I  make  up  my  mind  to  one  of  two 
things,  either  he  is  a  bad  man  or  his  mother  is  a  bad  woman. 
He  love  for  a  good  mother  is  the  last  principle  that  will  die  out 
of  a  man.  How  many  young  men  are  there  in  the  city  of  New 
York  that,  if  I  should  say  a  word  that  would  touch  the  feelings 
of  a  mother,  would  beat  me  like  a  dog  ?  And  yet,  these  men  are 
deliberately,  wilfully,  and  steadily  breaking  their  mothers’  hearts, 
and  they  know  it.  There  are  young  men  in  this  city  who  will 
press  their  lips  upon  their  mothers’  cheek  in  the  evening,  and,  as 
as  they  go  out,  she  will  say,  “  Don’t  be  late,  my  boy and,  as 
that  boy  leaves  his  mother,  he  knows  that  if  he  comes  home  at 
midnight  with  the  smell  of  liquor  upon  his  breath,  as  he  kisses  his 
mother  good-night,  again,  she  will  go  to  bed  and  weep  till  morn¬ 
ing,  and  wet  the  pillow  with  her  tears.  Do  you  tell  me  that  he 
does  not  know  that  every  step  he  takes  he  is  planting  a  thorn  in 
her  pillow?  And  yet,  when  I  ask  him  to  quit  drinking,  he  will  tell 
me  that  he  does  not  drink  enough  to  hurt  him.  I  know  a  great 
many  of  our  fashionable  business-men  say  :  “  The  fact  is,  you  tee¬ 
totalers  are  an  ascetic  set.”  No,  we  are  not.  We  are  the  j oiliest 
set  of  people  that  ever  lived,  but  when  we  laugh  we  have  some¬ 
thing  to  laugh  at.  You  take  a  lot  of  men  half- fuddled  with  wine, 
and  anything  will  make  them  laugh.  Temperance  men  like  fun 
and  frolic.  Man  is  the  only  animal  that  can  laugh,  and  we  teeto¬ 
talers  have  a  right  to  enjoy  our  privilege.  We  are  seeking 
happiness  just  as  much  as  the  intemperate ;  but  I  want  to  say 
one  thing,  that  happiness  is  not  worth  the  name  unless  you  can 
thank  God  for  it.  I  was  asked  by  a  lady,  in  Cincinnati,  to  go 
and  hear  Werner  play  in  his  rooms.  I  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  listened  while  the  weird,  melancholy,  minor  discords  resolved 
themselves  into  perfect  harmonies.  I  sat  there,  thrilled,  and,  like 
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Oliver  Twist,  I  said,  “  More.”  I  had  more  for  two  hours,  and, 
by-and-by,  I  turned  to  the  lady,  and  said:  “  I  thank  God  for  such 
a  capacity  for  enjoyment.”  But  no  man  ever  dared  to  go  down 
on  his  knees  and  thank  God  for  the  gratification  produced  by  in¬ 
toxication.  We  have  sources  of  enjoyment  around  us,  above  us, 
beneath  us,  everywhere.  Mr.  Gough  then  depicted  in  his  char¬ 
acteristic  and  “  unreportable  ”  style,  the  thrilling  sensations  he 
experienced  several  years  ago  when  he  visited  Mont  Blanc.  He 
thanked  God  that,  although  but  a  speck  amid  those  majestic 
mountains,  he  was  a  man.  The  great  God  who  created  the  uni¬ 
verse  formed  me,  and  made  me  what  he  made  no  material  thing 
— a  living  soul.  There  is  a  destiny  before  me  high  as  heaven  and 
vast  as  eternity,  for  I  am  a  man ;  and  the  universe,  grand  and 
glorious  as  it  is,  is  but  the  nursery  of  my  infant  soul.  The  child 
is  worth  more  than  the  nursery,  and  therefore  I,  as  a  man,  am 
worth  more  than  all  God’s  material  universe.  Years  have  passed 
since  I  witnessed  th  at  spectacle,  but  I  can,  at  any  time,  lie  upon 
the  sofa,  cover  my  face  in  my  hands,  and  dream  it  all  back  again, 
and  thank  God  for  the  capacity  for  such  enjoyment. 

A  short  time  ago,  a  man  came  to  me,  and  said  :  “  I  knew  you 
twenty-seven  years  ago  in  Massachusetts,  when  you  gave  a  concert 
at  Haverhill.  After  the  concert  we  went  to  Brown’s  Hotel,  and 
continued  to  drink  till  four  o’clock  in  the  morning.  I  thought  you 
were  the  happiest  fellow  I  ever  set  my  eyes  on,  and  I  said  to  my 
friends,  4  If  you  want  to  see  a  happy  fellow,  there  is  one  ;  it 
bubbles  all  over  him.’  ”  Is  the  flush  and  excitement  that  drink 
produces,  and  which  leaves  a  stain,  real  happiness  ?  I  am  now 
fifty-three  years  old,  and  as  I  look  back  upon  the  past ;  as  I  min¬ 
gle  with  the  wise,  the  good,  the  pure,  and  the  true;  as  I  shake 
hands  with  such  men  as  have  grasped  my  hand  to-night,  I  feel 
intense  disgust  and  abhorrence  of  the  days  that  man  spoke  of  as 
being  happy.  I  would  give  my  right  hand  to-night  (and  I  do 
not  say  this  in  the  excitement  of  a  speech),  so  help  me  God,  if  I 
could  forget  them ;  if  I  could  tear  out  from  my  memory  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  the  dark,  black,  damning  days  of  degradation. 
But  some  say,  “  You  have  recovered.”  No,  we  can  never  recover 
from  the  effects  of  such  a  life.  What  a  man  sows,  that  shall  he 
reap.  Little  things  show  whether  such  men  recover  or  not. 
One  little  thing  I  may  say  personally,  if  you  please.  I  have 
tried  to  bring  up  some  children — not  my  own — and  two  of  them 
are  on  the  platform  to-night.  One  of  the  hindrances  to  my 
speech  is  that  they  are  there  and  hear  what  I  say.  Last  summer 
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I  heard  one  of  those  girls  say  to  my  wife,  “  Aunt  Mary,  is  it  not 
strange  that  Uncle  John  should  have  got  drunk  ?  ”  I  felt  asham¬ 
ed  of  myself ;  and  is  not  that  some  penalty  for  a  man  to  pay 
all  the  days  of  his  life  ?  I  do  feel  ashamed  ;  I  feel  as  if  I  could 
hide  myself  in  the  earth ;  I  felt  to-night,  when  I  took  hold  of 
hands  that  never  had  been  stained  with  the  intoxicating 
cup,  as  if  I  could  lie  down  and  let  them  set  their  feet  upon 
me.  There  is  not  a  man  so  well  known  to  the  public  so  utterly 
lonesome  and  isolated  as  I  am.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  me  being 
at  a  party  ?  Never.  I  have  not  been  to  two  for  twenty-five 
years.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  me  calling  upon  great  men  ?  No. 
And  when  I  ask  them,  I  do  it  with  so  much  timidity  that  I  do 
not  much  expect  them  to  accept  the  invitation.  I  have  asked 
some  of  the  gentlemen  here  to-night  to  come  and  see  me,  but  I 
do  not  believe  they  ever  will.  If  a  man  invites  me  to  a  dinner 
party,  I  find  an  excuse.  I  never  go  to  see  people,  because  I  stain¬ 
ed  the  pages  of  my  life’s  book.  Though  I  may  turn  over  ten 
thousand  stainless  pages,  the  stains  on  the  other  pages  will  re¬ 
main.  Yet  I  have  one  comfort :  “  I,  even  I,  am  he  that  blotteth 
out  thine  iniquities.”  There  is  to  be  a  blotting-out,  thank  God. 
But  there  will  never  be  a  blotting-out  in  this  life  of  wrong-do¬ 
ing  :  “  What  a  man  sows,  that  shall  he  reap.  I  did  not  intend  to 
give  you  so  long  a  lecture  on  Temperance.  It  has  been  what  my 
dear  friend  Cuyler  [Dr.  Cuyler  occupied  a  seat  on  the  platform] 
would  call  “  a  heart’s  outspilling.”  While  I  look  back  over  the 
past  and  look  into  the  future,  I  trust  with  some  confidence,  and 
thank  God  for  all  he  has  enabled  me  to  do,  though  I  have  done  it 
in  a  stumbling,  blundering  way. 

Friends,  we  are  seeking  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  Tem¬ 
perance  movement,  to  save  men,  to  save  the  next  generation  from 
utter  ruin  ;  and  we  want  help,  aid,  influence,  and  co-operation. 
When  I  first  spoke,  in  1844,  in  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  where 
were  we  ?  I  was  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  in  1846,  and  heard  a  man  say, 
as  a  colored  woman  stood  on  a  hogshead,  “  Going,  going,  $136, 
who  will  bid  $140  ?  going,  going,  gone ;  ”  and  the  woman,  whose 
tears  rolled  down  her  dusky  cheek,  was  transferred  to  another 
owner  for  a  hundred  and  forty  dollars.  Do  you  remember 
that  ?  The  world  moves  ;  we  live  in  an  age  of  moral  progress. 
(Applause.)  I  was  in  the  city  of  New  York  when  the  colored 
people  celebrated  the  passage  of  the  fifteenth  amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  I  saw  colored  men  walking  through  the  streets  ; 
and  what  else  did  I  see  ?  A  man  driving  a  truck  undertook  to 
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